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HAIL, FREE CUBA! 


FROM OUR MARTYRED DEAD ARISE LIFE AND LIBERTY TO THE LONG-OPPRESSED ISLE.—By Tuomas Nasr. 
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Our Christmas Number. 


Our Christmas number will appear under dat’ of December 
15th, and will be an unusually attractive holid issue, embra 
ing. in addition to the regular features of e paper, Many 
special illustrations appropriate to the Chris nas season. The 


number will comprise thirty-two pages, but will be sold at the 
regular price of ten cents. The best artists and the best writers 
on our staff will contribute to the Christmas number, and will 
help make it in every respect one of the best we have ever 
issued. Orders for extra copies should be sent in as early as 
possible, in order that we can guarantee a full supply. The 
edition will be unusually large. 


‘** Not One Cent for Tribute.”’ 


GREAT many persons in the United States do not 
want the Philippines, even if we can get them for 
nothing. Nobody seems to want them if we must 
pay in cash for them. Spain will only consent to 
relinquish the islands, it is said, if we will agree to pay for 
them. It wants $200,000,000, and rumor has it that the 
administration is willing to give about $40,000,000 as a 
repayment to Spain of moneys spent for the permanent 
betterment of the Philippines 
It is obvious that the ratification of the treaty of peace 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate will be difficult at best, 
but if the treaty provides for the payment of an indemnity, 
ratification would seem to be impossible. The offer of an 
indemnity tor betterments in the Philippines will open the 
door for other demands by Spain. It has already asked us 


to assume the Cuban debt, is ready to bring in a heavy bill 
of dameges for Cuban filibustering expeditions sent from 
the United States, another claim for the repayment of the 
customs receipts at Manila, appropriated by us and aggre 
gating more than $1,000,000, and a still heavier one for 
alleged damages caused by our occupation of Manila, after 
the protocol had been signed and a cessation of hostilities 
declared. This occupation, Spain asserts, kept her soldiers 
as our prisoners and restrained the Spanish government 
from reasserting her sovereignty throughout the archi- 
pelago. 

If we begin to pay the claims of Spain we will have to 
begin to borrow, for our cash on hand will be speedily ex- 
hausted. Again, other nations may bid against us for the 
Philippines, and give Spain an opportunity to haggle over 
the price, on the ground that Germany, France, or England 
stands ready to pay more than we. This may seem like an 
absurd contention, but we have learned that nothing is too 
absurd for Spain to consider, when its alleged ‘‘ honor” is 
at stake. ‘ 

It would seem to most persons as if Spain should hearti- 
ly congratulate itself that we have not demanded a money 
indemnity as well as the possession of her colonies in the 
West Indies and all the Philippines. France had to give 
to Germany two of the former’s best provinces, and to pay 
a billion dollars of indemnity besides, at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Singularly enough, both France an] 
Germany are now inclined to side with Spain, in its declara- 
tion that our terms of peace are needlessly oppressive. 

The United States has not been in the habit of paying 
indemuities to nations with whom it has been compelled to 
fight. The most popular motto of the country originated 
many years ago, and read: ‘‘ Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” That motto is good enough for all 
time. The London Chronicle states the case in a nutshell 
when it says: ‘‘ A war in which the justly vanquished na- 
tion receives a solatium of £6,000,000 ($30,000,000) would 
be a novelty so great that it must be seen to be believed.” 


The Despised Hayseed. 


Tue interest in the fall elections centred very largely about 
the result in New York. If the Republicans had lost this great 
commonwealth, casting nearly one-tenth of the entire Presi- 
dential vote, the Democracy would have been inspired to new 
efforts in 1900. The contest was close and exciting, and the tri- 
umph of Colonel Roosevelt was rather persona: tnan political. 
The State may still be considered as doubtful in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1900. 

The Republican ticket was saved by what is called ‘‘ the 
country vote.” The cities gave the Democratic ticket its chiei 
support. For years the people of greater New York have 
sneered at the interference of ‘‘ bayseed ” politicians in legisla- 
tion affecting cities. Republicans and Democrats have united 
in throwing ‘“‘ bricks” at the up-country politician. But when- 
ever the Republican party has a hard fight on its hands in the 
State, its most urgent call for aid is addressed to the country 
voter, and the “ hayseed,” in spite of the contumely and re 
proach that the city ‘‘ publican and sinner” constantly heap upon 
him, lays down his hoe and rake and comes to the front with 
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matchless strength Colonel Roosevelt, in his speech at the 
Republican Club banquet, publicly, and very properly, a 
knowledged his obligation to the rural voter and to the ind 


pendent Democrat as well It was a courteous and well-desery 
ed acknowledgment 


How England Does It. 


We have something still to learn from our English cousins 

The Spanish peace protocol was signed over three months ago 
Article IV. provided that ‘‘Spain will immediately evacuate 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands now under Spanish sover 
eignty in the West Indies.” General Blanco still rules in Cuba, 
and his press censor is suppressing every newspaper in Havana 
that favors the United States. La Lucha recently said: ** We 
believe there is no better man than the President of the United 
States, and we ought to help him.” The following day Blanco 
notified the editor of La Lucha to stop his Spanish articles 


Diano de la Mariana, however, continues to print the most in 


decent attacks on the United States, declaring in one issue that 


the whole nation is ‘‘ governed by rum and ignorance,” and no 
protest is heard 

We have an assortinent of mysterious commissions in Cuba- 
from that of Admiral Sampson way down to thatof the ubiqui 
tous and irrepressible Hecker—all understanding that the peace 
protocol delivered Cuba ‘immediately ” from Spanish misrule, 
but all still feeling the iron hand of Blanco, and submitting ap 
parently without a murmur. 

England does things differently. The other day, one of 
Blanco’s officers struck a British subject for wearing a Cuban 
emblem as a scarf-pin, arrested him, and sent him to the mili- 
tary governor at Havana. The British vice-consul hastened to 
Blanco’s palace and demanded the instant release of the prisoner. 
Blanco regretted that he could not interfere, because it was a 
military, and not a civil case. The British consul thereupon 
planted himself in Blanco’s palace, declaring he would not leave 
until the prisoner was released. He remained, in spite of per 
suasion, arguments, and threats, until Blanco communicated 
with the military authorities and had the British subject set free. 

The recent outbreak in Crete, reaching its climax in the 
slaughter of several British subjects, led to an immediate sur 
render of the island by the Turkish troops. After a part of 
these troops had embarked, the Turkish commander interfered 
and attempted to re-land his soldiers. The guns of the British 
war-ship were at once cleared for action, the Turkish barracks 
were surrounded by English soldiers, the commander was sum 
moned and given ten minutes to march out his men and embark 
them without arms. He obeyed. ‘ Immediate evacuation” 
meant just what it said. This happened only a fortnight ago. 

The Fashoda incident isalsofresh inmind. England resented 
the intrusion of the French and demanded the unconditional 
withdrawal of Major Marchand from Fashoda. England again 
‘*cleared for action,” and the French withdrew. A Paris news 
paper bluntly confessed the truth in all its bitterness when it 
said: ‘* We offered England Fashoda and our friendship. She 
replied, ‘ Fashoda sufficed.’” 

Spain provoked the war with the United States. Our simple 
and single demand was for fair treatment for Cuba. Had that 
been granted, there would have been no war. It was not 
granted. The war came, and the verdict of the court of arms 
was that Cuba must be free. Spain accepted the verdict, and 
agreed to an immediate evacuation. Why is not this agreement 
enforced ? 


An Era of Investigation. 


Ir is evident that the approaching session of Congress will 
inaugurate an era of investigation. Charges affecting the con- 
duct of the war itself, accusations against various departments 
and by name against sundry officials intrusted with responsible 
duties, accumulate. It has been sought to make political capi- 
ital out of some of these charges, but that effort substantially 
failed, because deep down in the hearts of the people abides 1 
sentiment in favor of fair play. The public prefers to wait the 
result of official inquiry before rendering its verdict. But the 
public has the right to insist, and will insist, upon a rigid inves- 
tigation of every charge worthy of consideration. 

The duty of Congress is obvious, and we have no doubt that 
the chief executive and all his associates will contribute their 
services to make the investigation entirely satisfactory. Among 
these accusations is more than one in regard to army and navy 
contracts. For some reason not clearly understood, the very 
responsible and exacting task of leasing and buying transports 
and other vessels required for the use of the government was 
committed, not to army and navy officers, upon whom such a 
duty would naturally devolve, but to an individual called from 
the ranks of private life and intrusted with the expenditure of 
millions of dollars. 

The transport service was probably one of the worst that has 
been criticised. It is said that transports were purchased and 
rented at the most exorbitant prices ; that in some instances 
steamers which were claimed to have a speed of sixteen knots, 
and which were bought on that basis, while carrying the troops 
were never able to exceed thirteen knots ; that these steam- 
ers were hired at extravagant rates per diem, but were not 
placed under the command of naval officers, and.that their 
commanders deliberately planned to delay their voyages so as 
to extend the period of the lease to the utmost. The history of 
the score of transports which went to the Philippines was most 
discreditable to those who were responsible for the fulfillment 
of their contracts, and the owners of comparatively worthless 
vessels readily got rid of their property by selling it to the goy- 
ernment at extraordinary prices. 

These charges are of such a nature that a rigid investigation 
is demanded. And the end is not yet, for it is said that an 
organized cabal of politicians of both parties has long since 
planned to secure from the government concessions and con- 
tracts in our new possessions that will yield to the favored ones 
enormous wealth. Nothing would be so destructive of the suc- 
cess of this administration as failure to prove the innocence of 
those who have been unjustly charged with guilt, and to prove 
the guilt of those who are responsible for squandering public 
moneys or for needlessly sacrificing noble lives 
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The Plain Truth. 


\ ISCLOSURE, t effect of which will be far-reaching, was 
made before tl American Institute of Electrical Engineers, at 
1 recent meeting in New York, by M \. A. Knudson. He 
said that practical experiments had shown that the flow of 
electricity from trolley lines of street-ca was exercising very 
damaging influences on the elevated structures and the system 
of water-pipes in New York City He added that the injury 
inflicted by these escaping currents on public works in England 
had compelled the establishment of 1 lations in that country 
to prevent damage in future, and that similar islation would 
inevitably be required in the United States Ile insists that a 
practi il test should be made in eve t “ i trolley-road 
using a ground return is in operatior that damages by elec 
trolysis to water and other pipes, as w as to bridges and othe 
iron structures, may be arrested and finally controlled Phe 
prevention of the threatened damage is s y a question of 
the additional expense required to p1 le an insulated metallic 
return system, so as to confine the electric current to its own 
conductors instead of utilizing the iry ground return, 

\t last some one has been able to tell » Was responsible 
for the bad management of affairs at Cl inauga Camp 
General Joseph P. Sanger, the commander of the Third Divis 
ion at Chickamauga, testified before the investigating commit 





tee that ‘* Congress is really to blame for the failures of this 
war, and until that body passes laws under which an army can 
be maintained and managed, giving commanders absolute com 
mand over their men and their maintenance, and putting all 
supplies under one department, and otherwise simplifying the 


methods, we will be in the same condition if we have a war in 


the future as we were in this. There was not an inspector 
general in the army who did not know that we would have the 
trouble we have had. It was freely discussed for months before 
war was declared.” No doubt General Sanger is right, but 


Congress cannot be punished, as a body, for its deeds of omission 
or commission. The blame can be, should be, and must be, put 
upon those who are directly responsibk The shifting of it 
upon those who are indirectly responsible will not do, We are 
promised that the army commission, which has returned to 
Washington, will not whitewash anybody. We warn them that 
it must not. 


The Omaha exposition, which closed at the end of October, 
passed through a trying experience. When the Hon. E, Ros 
water, publisher of the Omaha Bee, took the matter in hand, 
two years ago, no one could have foreseen the possibility of a 
war with Spain But the excitement of the war came just as 
the exposition buildings were in process of erection, and for a 
time many doubted whether the affair could be carried through 
to a successful conclusion. But there was life, pluck, and en 
ergy behind the project. The great city of Omaha and the 
great State of Nebraska had the backing of all the magnificent 
and growing Northwest, and the result was one of the hand 
somest and most complete expositions that the country has ever 
seen, with some features—especially that of the Indian village 

which will never be reproduced. It is a pleasure to know 
that the exposition has proved a financial success. Its receipts 
were over $2,000,000, and its expenses about $1,450,000. The 
surplus will be divided among stockholders, The number of 
Visitors was 2,625,598, and but for the war excitement, this 
would have been largely increased and the affair would have 
been an enormous success. Its projectors deserve to be compli 
mented on their remarkable achievement. 


Those who have watched New York politics must be amused 
by the remarkable change in public sentiment in greater New 
York which came about with the approach of election day, 
regarding the so-called Force bill. Governor Black bad been 
asked at the special session last summer to interfere with the 
management of the police department of greater New York, 
on the pretense that it had been reorganized by the Tammany 
mayor in the interests of unfair elections, The Governor very 
properly refused to violate the well-established principle of 
home rule, but be gave his consent to a bill which would place 
the supervision of the elections, in part, in the hands of bi-parti 
san supervisors. The Governor was denounced by many per 
sons, including some Republicans, for having favored what was 
improperly called ‘‘a Force bill.” With the recent approach 
of clection day, alarm was created by reports that repeaters 
were being colonized in Tammany’s strongholds, and at once 
the very men who had been foremost in denunciation of Gov- 
ernor Black’s so-called Force bill sought to avail themselves of 
the broadest supervision which it authorized. The result was 
one of the cleanest elections ever held in the city. There was 
no clash with the police authorities, and the wisdom and good 
judgment of Governor Black were again handsomely vindicated. 


It is said that a retired Warsaw financier, Mr. Bliokh, is 
really responsible for the remarkable invitation of the Czar of 
Russia to all the great nations of the world to meet and consider 
the question of general disarmament. Mr. Bliokh has written 
au exhaustive book on ‘‘ The Coming War,” in which he argues 
that European armies are now so large that they are beyond the 
practical limits of transportation and commissariat facilities ; 
and that it would be impossible for any general efficiently to 
direct such an enormous force as Russia, Germany, or France 
commands. Mr. Bliokh argues in favor of a reduction in the 
armies of the great nations, on the ground that their relative 
strength could be maintained even if the aggregate number of 
men in the field was largely decreased. He advises that an 
international arbitration court be created, to have final juris 
diction over all questions affecting the peace of the world, and 
power to subject any State that refused to submit to its decision, 
toa sort of boycott, by other nations, in its trading, postal, tel 
egraphic, and other facilities. Further than this, he would 
punish newspapers which undertook to criticise the awards of 
this international court, or which printed unauthorized rumors 
or reports concerning the progress of the court’s proceedings. 
No doubt the Czar was specially pleased with the final con 
clusion of Mr. Bliokh that, if his plan were adopted, Russia 
would eventually control the world. The book gives evilence 
of the remarkable influence of literary minds upon the purpose 
of our greatest rulers. 
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THE People Palace in Jersey City, where, under the 
i f | John L. Scudder, pastor of the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, 
young people are taught 
dancing, is described by 


Mr. Scudder as ‘‘an en 
tirely secular institution 
operated under church 
auspices *‘pome peo 


ple,” he says, ‘think we 


do things we ought not to 
do, because those things 
are not exactly churchly 
We aim to keep young 


persons out of temptation 
and away from evil re 
sorts.” Plays are given, 
with full scenic effect, in 


the People’s Palace, and 





® | Opportunities are offered 
to those who care to 


ay liar . 
REV. JOHN L. SCUDDER play billiards, pool, bas 


ket-ball, and other games. 


here are in the palace a gymnasium, bathing-tanks, and a 


irsel ‘As young people will dance,” observes Mr. Scudder, 
ind as we are opposed to promiscuous daucing in public balls, 
illow dancing at our receptions, and it is carefully guarded 
chaperons. No improprieties or scandals ever occur. We 
e dancing-lessons, too, and show young people what proper 
neing 1s. The classes are very popular, and the instruction 
nducrye to grace in manner and carriage. Our efforts in 
direction are thoroughly appreciated by poor young men 

1 women.” The day nursery of the palace every year takes 
ire of children at the rate of five cents a day, including food, 
r each rhis care enables the mothers to go out and earn 


their daily bread. Without this department many poor fam- 


lies would be disrupted. Last summer more than 14,000 free 
baths were given at the palace 

Che stand taken by Governor David M. Clough, of Minne 
sota, during the Indian uprising required courage Immedi- 
ately upon the outbreak 
among the White Earth 
Indians Governor 
Clough petitioned the 
War Department for as 
sistance. Orders were 
issued, but the next day 
were revoked. Governor 
Clough then proceeded 
to show the War Depart- 
ment of what metal a 
Western Governor is 
made. He expressed his 
opinion of that body in 
a wealth of plain Anglo- 
Saxon intended to make 
its members squirm, 
threatening to issue a 
State call for volunteers, 
to arm them with what 
GOVERNOR DAVID M,. CLOUGH, guns he could pick up, 
ind to ** let the government go to the devil.” This message was 
sent to General Corbin, who referred it to the President, who 
expressed bis respect for the Western executive by advising the 
epartment to station troops throughout Minnesota in such 
numbers as to allay all apprehension. 

\t the personal request of Captain Evans, known as 

Fighting Bob,” he has been relieved from the command of 

his splendid battle-ship, 
the Jowa. He has served 
longer than the time re- 
quired by the regulations 
in practice for a captain 
to command, and is 
therefore entitled to be 
relieved and to assign- 
ment to some other serv 
ice. His splendid record 
is one upon which he can 
well afford to stand with 
satisfaction. The new 
commander of the Jowa, 
Captain Silas W. Terry, 
was formerly in charge 
of the receiving - ship 
Franklin at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, and has an 
excellent record asa first- 


CAPTAIN SILAS W. TERRY. 


class naval officer. He 
has charge of the Jowa on her journey with the Oregon around 
the Horn to Manila, via Honolulu 
the Jowa to get into action it will be found that Captain Terry 
‘Fighting Bob.” 

Since the historic evening of February 15th, when Ser 
geant of Marines ‘’ 


If any occasion arises for 
is a worthy successor of 


Bill” Anthony saluted Captain Sigsbee on 
the deck of the Maine, and had ‘*the honor to report, sir, that 
the ship is blown up and is sinking,” the sergeant has had more 
fame than he cares for. He is a middle-aged man, of quiet 
ways, to whom the discipline of the service has become a second 
nature. At the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where he is now sta 
tioned, he does his duty methodically and satisfactorily. He 
dislikes being pointed out as if he were, as he puts it, a “ curi 
osity.” Recently, he was united in marriage to an estimable 
young woman residing in New York City. The sergeant took 
great pains to prevent knowledge of the marriage froin reach- 
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ing the reporters of the daily papers. His precautions failed 
because the friend who took upon himself the duty of advertis 
ing the marriage wrote, contrary to instructions, after the 
name William Anthony, the significant words sergeant of 
marines.” This was enough for the reporters They again 
‘ te tl stor fA hony and his heroism at the time of the 
blow e¢ V/ ind they also added narratives of his 
courtship which the s eant declares were distinguished f 


lack of veracity He has decided that he wants to be obs« 
and he quickly makes that desire manifest in language which is 


plain to any reporter who approaches him 


rhe portrait of her Excellency, the Countess of Aberdeen 
private view ’ 


seen at the * held at the studio of Wilhelm Hein 
rich Funk, No. 41 Union 
Square, New York City 
was painted by him at 
the request of her Excel 
lency during the spring, 
when Mr. Funk was a 
guest at Rideau Hall, 
the residence of the Gov 
ernor-General of Canada 
at Ottawa. he portrait 
represents her Excellency 
full length, and in the at 
titude of calling a meet 
ing to order. In her 
hand she holds the gavel 
presented to ber by the 
Council of Women of 
Canada. It rests on a 
table made of Irish wood, 
used by her during her 
sojourn at the world’s 
fair, at the Irish village. 
The other hand hangs 
easily at the side, among 
the folds of her rich blue 
The nobil 
ity and expression of her 


velvet dress 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. face, with its soft gray 

eyes and ruddy, rich 
complexion, are well brought out in the portrait, which is a 
marvelous piece of the master art. On the table is a small bell 
made from the metal from which was made the great bell given 
by Lord and Lady Aberdeen to a church in Scotland upon the 
There 
are also the books of the Council of Women of Canada, for 


saving of Lord Hoddo, their eldest son, from drowning 


whom the portrait is intended as a farewell present from her 
Excellency, who founded the association. Mr. Gladstone’s face 
looks out from its frame on the same table, the ever-devoted, 
loving friend of all Aberdeens. This splendid portrait will hang 
in the banqueting hall of Governmert House, where every sub- 
ject may look at the face of the great woman who has for five 
years been unceasing in her devotion to her people and her coun 
try. The Aberdeens will leave Canada in November, and the 
Ear] of Minto will be their successor for the following five years. 

The accompanying 
portrait is of Lady Mar 
jorie Gordon, only 
daughter of Lord Aber 
deen, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, and rep- 
resents her in her riding- 
habit. She holds in her 
arms her favorite dog, 
‘* Grit,” a present to her 
from the late William 
Gladstone, England’s 
greatest statesman. 
Lady Marjorie has in- 
herited much of the tal- 
ent of her mother and 
much of the latter’s abil- 
ity for writing. Al- 
though she is but sixteen 
years old, her articles 


LADY MARJORIE GORDON. 


have greatly interested 
those who have read them. There is not an outdoor sport in 
which she is not proficient and has won many prizes. 

To Massachusetts belongs the honor of being the only State 
that fitted out a hospital-ship during the recent war. It was 
known as the Bay State. 
The work was done by 
the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Aid Association, 
which also raised 3200,- 
000, by voluntary contri 
butions, to expend for 
the best welfare of the 
Massachusetts soldiers 
and the United States 






| 
| regulars. The signal 
success of this associa- 
| tion was due in large 
measure to the tireless 
industry of the Hon. E 
S. Draper, of Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, of the 
well-known and wealthy 
manufacturing firm of 
George Draper & Sons. 
Mr. Draper is one of the 

He comes from one of 
its oldest families, and has been conspicuous in many forward 


TION. E. S. DRAPER. 


most prominent men of Massachusetts. 


movements in the interests of the commonwealth. It is an 
open secret that during the Republican National Convention 
in 1896, when he was chairman of the Massachusetts delegation, 
he was the principal aid of Senator Lode in the successful 
effort made to have a gold-standard resolution adopted. Mr 
Draper married a daughter of the late General Benjamin H 
Bristow, of New York, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Grant, and Kentucky’s candidate for the Presidency in 
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187¢ | nt Mr. Draper and his brother, George A. Draper, 
presented an imposing chur to be known as the Draper Me 
morial Church, in honor f their father and mother, to the 
Hopedale pa He f th en of whom the 
State of Massac} tts may well feel proud 

The Hon. Jat Doyle, the mayor of Victor, Colorado, is 


one of the lucky men of his times. He went to the famous 


Cripple Creek mining 


- ™ district 1n Colorado in 
a 


ISv1, with hundreds of 





other impecunious pros 
pectors, only to find that 
nearly every foot of the 
best portion of the min 
ing district had been lo 
cated He discovered, 
however, a small unlo 
cated piece of ground, 
covering about nine 
tenths of an acre, which 
apparently had been 
neglected as unworthy 
of notice. He sunk a 
shaft and struck a rich 
vein yielding as high as 
139'¢ ounces in gold to 
the ton. He kept his 
discovery a secret as 
long as he could, and then had to fight for the retention of his 


HON. JAMES DOYLE 


property. He became one of the most wealthy men in the dis 
trict, and is very popular, not so much because of his wealth, 
but because of his public spirit, which has done much for the 
promotion of the best interests of the Cripple Creek gold coun 
try, especially in the little city of Victor, of which he is the 
chief executive by the unanimous choice of its citizens. He was 
first elected mayor in April, 1806, by the Citizens’ party. He 
declined to accept a renomination, but last April he was named 
by acclamation and was elected without opposition. He has 
been a model mayor, and one of his most popular achievements 
has been the construction of a water system by which Victor is 
assured of an adequate supply of a pure and wholesome drink 
ing fluid 

It was rather a bold challenge on the part of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, Hall Caine, to invite the clergymen to visit 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, in New York, at a special perform- 
ance of *‘ The Christian,” and pass criticism upon it, and it was 
even a little bolder in the distinguished author, at the close of 
the third act, to deliver an address from the stage in defense of 
The applause that followed Mr 
Caine’s remarks indicates that he won his side of thecase. ‘‘ The 


the theatre as a moral force 


Christian” is certainly a play that appeals to the religious senti- 
ment of the people. Those who have read the story will ap- 
preciate this fact. But they cannot appreciate it as thoroughly 
as they could if they had seen Miss Viola Allen’s sympathetic and 
appreciative personification of the character of Glory Quayle, 
the young woman who, inexperienced, untried, but crowned 
with virtue, leaves her quiet rural home, to meet in London rare 
success as a singer in a concert-hall, and to meet, als », the worst 
temptations that beset the stage. How she meets these, and how 
John Storm, the clergyman who loves her, finally redeems and 
wins her, all make up a series of dramatic incidents peculiarly 
adapted to forcible depiction on the stage 

The career of no living American reads more like a ro- 
mance than that of the present Secretary of State, at Washing- 
ton, John Hay. Born in humble circumstances, developing liter- 
ary aspirations in his youth which at first evoked the ridicule 
of his friends, drifting into the newspaper profession, attract- 


ing the attention of President Lincoln and becoming his private 


SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN HAY. 
Photograph by Clinedinst 

secretary, finally winning the highest praises from the critics for 
his poems and stories, marrying in a wealthy family, and estab- 
lishing himself in position and power, there was then little left 
for his ambition to conquer.. The offer of the mission to Eng- 
land was a personal compliment from his friend President Me 
Kinley, and promotion to the office of Secretary of State was a 
recognition both of his cheerful personality and his ability. Mr. 
Hay could write a book of personal reminiscences that would 
delight every American. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE IX. UNMOUNTED CAVALRY. 


Figure ice i ine : : : 
- . ure 1. Tropical uniform of buff linen drill; blouse has five buttons, four pockets, yellow cloth facings ; trousers to match, brown gaiters and campaign haf 
gure 2 wears wate rere nh »* " : P ? d é 
1 2 we irs waterproof overcoat. Figure 8. Regulation uniform of blue ; blouse of dark-blue cloth, trousers of lighter shade cloth, campaign hat. 
Type X., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of the rough riders. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE CALL TO WATER THE HORSES 
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THE LONG LINE OF CAVALRY EAGER FOR THE MORNING BATH. 
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REFRESHED ! 


ONE OF CAMP WIKOFF’S PLEASANT DAILY DIVERSIONS. 


WATERING THE TIRED HORSES OF THE NINTH REGULAR CAVALRY (COLORED) AT MONTAUK POINT. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP 


HERO OF BROOME COUNTY AND HIS MEDAL 
WILLIAM PRAEGER—COLORED 


STANDING by the entrance to the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory was a young soldier smoking a pipe and watching the 
groups about him with xl natured interest. On his breast 
was a gold medal, quit 
how he got it 

‘* Why,” he said, ‘* 


my town because I happened to be the only boy in Lestershire 


laborate affair, and I asked him 
it Was pres nted to me by the neople in 
who went to the war I guess I was the only boy in Broome 
County who went.” 

I asked him where Lestershire is, and learned that it is three 
miles west of Binghamton and boasts the largest shoe-factory in 
the world ; also a washer-factory, a paper-box factory, a felt 
and brush factory, and an excellent fire department. It was on 
the day of the firemen’s parade that the medal in question was 
given, with speeches and general jollification. No need to ask 
this young man’s name, for there it was, in heavy gold letters, 
George Earl Russell. 

‘** Folks up in Lestershire generally call me Earl,” he said. 

‘*T suppose you’re a much more important person now, up 
home, than you used to be ?’ I ventured. 

His eyes twinkled at this. ‘‘ Guess Iam,” he remarked. ‘I 
was working in a carpenter-shop when the war started, and they 
weren't calling on me for any speeches then.” 

** Did you have to make a speech when you got the medal ?”’ 

“Thad to try; they wouldn’t have it any other way. All I 
did was to thank the people and say I was better at shooting 
Spaniards than at talking. They applauded a whole lot, and I 
sat down.” 

‘* Were there ladies there ?” 

‘*T should say there were, and girls, too—about all the town 
could turn out—and they came up and shook hands with me just 
as if I was Roosevelt, or somebody like that. And they sent me 
any amount of good things when I was sick.” 

** Did you have the fever ?”’ 

He nodded as he sucked at his pipe. ‘‘ Three months of it.” 

** Did you get hit ?” 

He nodded again. ‘‘ Yes, here in the leg, with a spent ball. 
I wear it now on my watch-chain. See? I had just gone down 
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REMARK ABOUT HIS PRESIDENTIAL CHANCES. 
By CLEVELAND MOFFET1 


right to present it now publicly for investigation. It is evident 
that a shameful wrong has been doneif there really was tam- 
pering with this most efficient agency for combating fever. 

Before leaving young Russell, [am glad to add, as showing 
that valor and grit pay well in the long run, that a gentleman 
connected with the West Shore Railroad has taken so much in 
terest in this lad as to promise him an excellent position in the 
company’s service at Buffalo. So here we have a young man, 
scarcely of age, who finds himself acclaimed as a hero by all his 
towns-people, presented with a precious souvenir that will honor 
his name as long as he lives, and lifted from the obscurity of a 
carpenter-shop to a salaried position with a great concern, all 
because he was not afraid to do his duty when the hour of dan 
ger came. 

**Would you go to Cuba now,” I asked, ‘‘ if it was to do over 
again ?” 

‘* Yes, in a minute,” he said—‘‘ only I’d like to have a peck at 
the Cubans next time, instead of the Spaniards. Those are the 
fellows I’ve got no use for.” 

Going inside the armory I passed many soldiers busy with 
the work of ‘‘ mustering out,” and up stairs in the gallery I came 
upon others sitting about, idly spinning yarns, or watching 
some men in sweaters, on the drill-floor, pass a foot-ball back and 
forth. Here I met Private C. J. Coons, and got a little incident 
from him that is worth narrating. It was on the morning of 
the big advance, the famous Ist of July, and the regiment was 
coming on toward San Juan hill in lines of fours. In one line 
were four New York boys—Fred Shaw, William Praeger, Botts 
and Coons. Just before they reached the creek they were told 
to lie down and let the Sixth Infantry pass, and these four 
friends huddled themselves close together under a mango-tree, 
for the Mauser balls were coming down like rain 

W hat they talked about is of nospecial moment ; indeed, they 
talked very little, but presently among the zip-zip-zip-zip sounds 
that hissed about them came a dull spat, the sickening sound 


of lead against human flesh, and Praeger cried out in distress. 
Praeger was a Hollander by birth, a lad about twenty-two. He 





SEVENTY-FIRST BOYS AT MESS IN THE ARMUORY—IN THE FOREGROUND, WEARING 


MEDAL, 18 GEORGE EARL RUSSELL, 


a ways from the San Juan hill, carrying a dead man to the rear, 
when they got me. It didn’t amount to much, though. I hardly 
knew I was hit at the time.” 

“That's like me,” said a corporal, who had joined us. ‘I 
got shot through the calf of the leg and didn’t know it for three 
days afterward. You see, there on the field we never had a 
chance to undress, and I thought the blood on my leggin was 
mud.” 

“It’s queer,” said Russell, thoughtfully, ‘‘how a man can 
have a bullet go into him and not know it ; it must be the ex- 
citement of fighting. Let’s see, this is the first of November, 
isn’t it? That makes four months since the San Juan business. 
Well, there’s a Seventy-first man here in this armory who had a 
bullet iaken out of his knee only to-day, and that was the first 
he knew of its being there.” 

** Bullets are better than the fever every time,” said the cor- 
poral. ‘‘ Look at my hand shake. I’ve gota chill coming on 
now, and I’ve got to go on guard in half an hour.” 

Russell recommended a certain big gray pill for the corporal 
to take; he said it was a lot better than quinine, and then both 
men fell to abusing that much-administered drug. The Lester- 
shire boy declared he had taken forty or fifty grains a day for 
weeks at a time, until he was nearly crazy with it, and his head 
singing like a Sunday-school. And the corporal claimed to 
know, on best authority, that a great fraud had been worked 
upon thearmy inthis quinine matter, since quantities of ‘‘ fake” 
pills had been supplied by contractors, there being only a thin 
layer of quinine on the outside with sugar and flour within. 

*“*T know a doctor in Binghamton,” he said, *“‘ who analyzed a 
lot of quinine pills that came from the army, and found there 
was hardly any quinine in them. That’s a nice deal, isn’t it? 
Somebody made thousands of dollars on it, and fever-stricken 
soldiers had to pay for it.” 

It is na doubt unwise to receive statements of this kind with 
too ready credence, but this report of falsification in the quinine 
supply has come to me from so many sources that I think it 


had worked on a milk-route in New York and was popular 
among his fellows ; something of a wit, indeed, and much in 
demand for comic stories. Atthe same moment another bullet 
struck and Shaw cried out. His case was bad enough—a Mauser 
bullet had gone clean through his left ankle and landed in the 
right one, but this was a scratch to Praeger’s hurt. The bullet 
that reached him cut through his left shoulder from behind and 
came outof his right breast ; as they lifted him they saw it lying 
there on the ground, slightly reddened. 

** Charlie, I’m killed,” said Praeger. 

‘‘ Where are you hit, Will ?’ asked Coons, leaning over his 
comrade. But Praeger could not speak. 

“Til take him,” said Botts, springing up regardless of dan- 
ger ; and forthwith he lifted Praeger in his arms, and as he did 
so a second bullet struck the wounded man and passed clean 
through his body on the side of the left lung. Thus, with a 
dying man on his shoulders, Botts staggered back for three hun- 
dred yards and laid Praeger by the roadside in some shade with 
a blanket over him. The order had come for the charge, mean- 
time, and, having performed this duty of friendship, Botts re- 
marked, coolly, ‘* Now I’ll see if there’s a bullet on the hill wait- 
ing for me,” and charged after the others. A few minutes later 
he was shot through the leg. 

** Botts never saw Praeger again,” said Coons, ‘‘ but 1 did. 
I got through the fight all right ; they never touched me, and 
that night, about two in the morning, after digging trenches 
until my back was nearly broken, I went down the hill with a 
detail of men to look for blankets. It was a beautiful night, 
with the moon shining bright in a clear sky. There was light 
enough to read large print by, and I knew I could recognize my 
poor friend if I could find him. So I got Botts to tell me where 
he had left Praeger, and finally managed to make out the place. 
But the face was already so much changed that I was not sure 
it was he. A few hours under that burning sun makes all dead 
men look alike, and if you have ever seemone of those bloated, 
blue-black faces you never want to see another, 
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AND FIELD.—II. 


CHARGE OF FALSIFICATION IN THE QUININE SU 


PPLIED FOR SOLDIERS—THE SHOOTING OI 


CAVALRYMAN BRINGS DOWN A SHARPSHOOTER—COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S 


**T remembered, though, a little silver medal that Will used 
to wear round his neck ; so I felt for the cord and pulled it o 
There was the name, sure enough, and there wasthe mat what 
was leftof him. I had just a minute or two to stand over the 
boy in the moonlight and think of the good times we had had 
together, and then I smoothed the blanket over him and patted 
him on the shoulder and said, * Good-bye, Billy, old boy,’ and 
went ahead with my work. I haven't seen anything in the 


whole war that hurt me more than that di 


In another part of the armory I found some men in the hos 
pital corps, of whom eighteen went to Cuba with the Seventy 
first. Among these was Dr. Robert Froelich, who told me a 
good sharpshooter’s story. 

It was on the morning of July 2d,” he said, ‘‘and I was 
going down the Savilla road toward El Caney, when I came up 
with a detachment of artillery that pretty well blocked the 
way. Oneof the men sung out to me to keep my eyes open for 
sharpshooters, who were picking off soldiers all about [ had 
gone on a hundred yards or so when [ heard the peculiar / 
of alow-flying ball, the dangerous kind—quite a different sound 
to the bee-ee-ee of a ball singing over your head, which cant 
hurt you. 

**T dropped down quick behind a gun-carriage and studied 
the trees to find out, if 1 could, where that ball had come from 
Just then a big buck nigger came down the road whistling as 
if he was going to a ball. He carried a carbine and a lot of 
water-bottles. I was just thinking that he had better be care 
ful, when a bullet sailed past his head so close that he must 
have got the wind of it And he hadn’t taken three steps mors 
before another bullet came by closer yet. 

‘*** Dat man’s gettin’ real pesky,’ I heard the nigger say, and 
then he threw himself on the ground like a football-player m: k 
ing a hard tackle. And as he crouched he, too, studied the 
trees, and I could see that he was an old Indian fighter and 
knew the tricks of the business. For two or three minutes he 
never moved nor made a sound ; then he sprang up as suddenly 
as he had gone down, and fired his carbine as a man would drop 





GROUP OF HOSPITAL CORPS—MEN OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST. 


a pistol, like a flash, without taking aim. At least, I don’t see 
how he had time to aim, but instantiy after the shot I saw a 
disturbance in a very tall cocoanut palm, and presently, as I 
watched, I saw a rifle drop from the branches, and then a dark 
body come tumbling to the ground, a clean fall of fifty feet. 

*** Guess dat’s one moah foh me,’ said the nigger, and without 
further interest in the matter he picked up his water-bottles, 
which had fallen to the ground, and went on down the road, 
whistling as before. 

‘** Ef you boys wants dat Spanish gen’lmun you can have 
him,’ he called out as he started off, and two or three of us hur 
ried to the spot where the sharpshooter had fallen. Some of 
them said he was a Frenchman ; I don’t know how they made 
that out, I only know that he wore a tight-fitting skull-cap and 
had two large palm-leaves pinned over his breast, so as to give 
better concealment in the tree. Up there in the crotch was a 
little platform which had supported him, and on it was food 
and water. We found about four hundred Mauser shells 
strapped about the body, and he woul! doubtless have used 
every one of them on us, if our colored friend hadn’t stopped 
him. I don’t think I ever saw a quicker or prettier shot than 
that.” ; 

Dr. Froelich told me of a meeting with Colonel Roosevelt on 
one of the hills about Santiago that is worth mentioning in con- 
nection with the colonel’s aspirations toward office 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Roosevelt ?” said the doctor, address- 
ing the rough rider as a citizen, not as a soldier. 

**How do you do, doctor ?’ answered the colonel, and gave 
him a good hand-shake, as befits when two New-Yorkers meet 
ata time of crisis. Not that this was a moment of special dan- 
ger, for it was about the 5th or 6th of July, and the worst was 
over. 

** T suppose,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ that this business will make a 
President of you ””’ 

Colonel Roosevelt looked him steadily in the eyes, and then, 
as if scorning any evasion, replied : ‘‘ No, I don’t think so ; the 
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war will be too short for that It would require several skir 
mishes like the one w ive been through to win me so much 
popular favor (nd, between you and me, if we had several 
more like this one I would never be candidate for anything ex 
cept the Day of Judgment. I should certainly be killed.” 

Just then a newspaper man joined them and asked the col- 


onel if it was true that a medal was to be voted him by Con 


An Engine of Destruction. 


BUILDING THE NAVY'S SWIFTEST, DEADLIEST ** Mosquito” 


\ VERITABLE TERROR OF THE SEAS 


IN the ship-yards at Morris Heights, within earshot of the 
lass-rooms of the University of New York, a hundred men are 
hammering and banging into being an iron ** mosquito.” With 
a deafening noise, that frightens horses along the Speedway on 
the opposite shore of the Harlem River, the workmen are spread 
ing and nailing an iron skin over aniron skeleton. This mar 


velous insect will be the swiftest and deadliest of its kind on the 





THE NEWEST, FASTEST, DEADLIEST TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER—PICTURE SHOWS 
ITS PECULIAR STERN, 


face of the waters of the world. Here is a mastodon ‘* mos 
quito,” measuring 206 feet from tip to tail and nineteen feet 
from side to side. It will weigh nearly 500 tons, and its propel 
ling power will equal that of 8,000 horses. It will have stingers 
in the form of six guns—two twelve-pounders and four six 
pounders, each one capable of stinging twenty times in a single 
minute, 

Its bite will destroy, instantly, the leviathan ship of any 
nation ; for it has two mouths, each in the form of an eight 
inch torpedo-tube, and two sets of teeth, each tooth being in the 
form of a 200-pound lump of gun-cotton. Moreover, this ‘‘ mos 
quito” will be able to pursue and overtake any ship in any 
navy ; for it will be one of the fastest of sea-insects. Its two 
wings will be directly under its stomach. They will be in the 
form of propellers which, making 330 revolutions a minute, will 
enable the ‘‘ mosquito” to fly a mile in one minute and forty- 
five seconds, or thirty-five miles an hour. Uncle Sam calls this 
winged thing of iron the Bailey, and in the Navy Department 
it is classed as a torpedo-boat destroyer. 

Next to the fact that this destroyer will be the swiftest boat 
in the United States Navy, its most remarkable features are its 
stern and the location of its propellers, which, as I have said, 
are ‘under its stomach.” This means that instead of being in 
their usual place ’way astern, the propellers are about midway 
between the point known as amidships and the stern. This, anc 
the peculiarity of the stern itself, are parts of the scheme upon 
which the builders found their guarantee that the boat will 
attain a speed of thirty-five miles an hour. The peculiarity of 
its stern is that its bottom will lie on the surface of the water. 
In other words, about thirty feet of the Bailey, at the stern, will 
have no draught, but will simply float on the water’s surface likea 
board. This is a stern of a unique kind ; no ship in Uncle Sam’s 
navy has a rear end like it. 

The destroyer’s twin screws will be driven by two triple ex- 
pansion engines of the four-cylinder type. Steam will be sup- 
plied by four boilers of the kind known as the Seabury water- 
tube—the first to be us 1d in any ship-of-war. These water-tubes 
in the Bailey, if laid in a straight line, would extend a distance 
of thirty miles. Few can appreciate the power ot these engines, 
for they develop a driving force for this vessel of only 50 tons, 
four-fifths as great as that required to propel a 11,500-ton battle 
ship, like the Jowa, at a rate of sixteen knots. 

The care and proper management of such machinery and 
boilers and the navigation of such a craft require the highest 
kind of skill. To make the most of her at top-rate speed de 
mands the greatest precision in judgment from every member 
of her working complement—from the navigating officer at the 
wheel to the stoker in the hold. To fall overboard from the 
Bailey when she is going at full speed will surely mean a broken 
neck, the effect of such a fall being the same as from a * lim 
ited ” railroad express. 

The officers and crew of the Bailey will number, all told, 
sixty men. And the ingenuity used in providing accommoda 
tions in which these three-score men are to be tucked away in 
this iron ‘‘ mosquito” is amazing. For the crew there is, of 
course, a tiny forecastle ; and for the officers, state-rooms aft, 
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But if the Bailey ever gets under fire you shudder when you 
think what will happen to the men within that frail body. For 
the torpedo-boat destroyer is an engine ouly of offense, and is 
entirely unprotected—unless her capability to run away can be 
considered a protection. Along throughout the boiler-space the 
sides will be lined with several feet of coal—she will carry only 
100 tons of coal, all told—affording, as long as it lasts, a mild 
protection against light-gun fire, but of no practical shelter 
against the heavy, armor-piercing, explosive shells. Once a 
shot gets in, once the boilers are pierced, what will be the fate 
of the men in that fury of scalding steam? And again, when 
a shot pierces the engine-rooms, when a shell shatters mechan 
isms that thrust back and forth 800 times a minute—of course 
everything within reach will be ripped open. 

It is obvious that a war-ship of this kind cannot be placed in 
the hands of raw and inexperienced men. Uncle Sam already 
has his eyes fixed upon certain tried and true officers and 
* jackies ” to man the bailey the day she is put into commis- 
sion. The service on such a boat will necessarily be -much 
harder than ordinary sea service, the periods of rest much 
shorter and more irregular on account of the small number 
of men, and the nervous tension almost inconceivable. The 
mere vibration from this destroyer when driven through the 
water at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour will, at first, cause 
faintness and seasickness, even 
among the oldest tars. 

As the guardian of narrow 
passes, as a patrol in shallow 
waters, a sentinel in rivers and 
bays, the Bailey, like her sister- 
destroyers, will be singularly 
fitted. And the vessel may, in 
the future, fill some important 
naval breach at a critical mo 
ment, in that she can take a 
desperate chance which, in case 
of failure, will result only in 
moderate loss. 

As a destroyer, the purpose 
of such a craft is plain. But it 
is in her mission as a torpedo- 
boat that her fiendish activity 
will be greatest. Under cover 
of darkness, silently and stealth 
ily, she will creep upon her 
prey, her boilers quivering with 
their rising pressures, and her 
torpedo-tubes loaded and train- 
ed at the proper angle. Then, 
if still undiscovered and within 
firing range, bing! will go her 
torpedo, with its 200- pound 
burden of gun-cotton ; and cer- 
tain destruction of the enemy’s 
ship will follow. But what if 
discovered? Simply tear on 
through a probable storm of 
shot and shell, delivering, in passing, the charges of her torpedo- 
tubes. Such will be the supreme moment, or moments, in the 
life of this dreadful ‘‘ mosquito”; such will be her opportunity 
to bite with all her deadly earnestness. 

This particular torpedo-boat destroyer will have two objects 

to make a torpedo more effective, and to run down and de- 
stroy ordinary torpedo-boats. Such a boat must avoid observa- 
tion as far as possible, and therefore should not be conspicuous. 
It must offer a poor target to an enemy’s guns, and therefore 
should be small. It must escape pursuit, and therefore should 
be swift. The Bailey answers all these requirements. She is 
practically a large-sized torpedo-boat carrying a light battery. 
Her great strength and seaworthiness will permit her to go any- 
where in any weather. The boat will draw only eight feet of 
water. In compass she will considerably overreach anything 
now building or built in this country or abroad. There is the 
usual turtle-back forward. There are two conning-towers, one 
on the forecastle-deck and one ’way aft, and from either of 
these the vessel can be steered. On top of each of the conning- 
towers there will be a twelve-pounder rapid-fire gun. The boat 
will be lighted throughout by electricity. There will be fine 
ventilating arrangements in the shape of numerous blowers 
All wood-work will be fire-proofed, and the decks will be covered 
with linoleum instead of the usual planking. 

The builders of this soon-to-be-famous ‘‘ mosquito” are the 
Gas Engine and Power Company and the George L. Seabury 
Company. For the boat, complete, without armament, they 
are charging the government $210,000, an amount which they 
say only covers the cost, leaving no margin for profit. But the 
company probably finds the trouble worth while, for there is to 
be considered the advertisement that will result from having 
built the fastest boat in the navy. She will be ready for her 
trial trip in December ; and unless the trial answers to the 
specifications in every particular, the boat will become as a 
white elephant on the hands of the builders—unless, by special 
act of Congress, they are allowed to try again to build a ‘‘ mos 
quito” that will sting, that will bite, and that will fly, in ac- 
cordance with Yankee Doodle’s demands. 
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The Soldier’s Dirge. 


Tuey placed his cap and sabre by, 

And wept, ‘‘ He was so young to die!” 

The years swept on, and gray and spent 

Those mourners on their biers were bent ; 

The tombstone’s marble knew each name, 

But lips forgot their praise or blame. 

That sabre lost its shining hue, 

The cap its tint of loyal blue; 

Yet, underneath the sweet spring sky, 

New hands strewed flowers that young grave nigh, 
And lips still breathed the soldier's name. 

His cause immortal made his fame, 

And young and old oft paused to sigh: 
‘So young, so gloriously to die!" 

CAROLINE WETHERELL 
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Far Rougher than Foot-ball. 


THE FRESHMEN’S FIGHT FOR A CANE—Jvust WHaT A FIERCE 
CANE-RUSH Is 


SINCE the institution of the American college, away back in 
the last century, the freshman has been denied certain privi 
leges enjoyed by upper-class men, As early as the beginning of 
this century he was forbidden by the verbal law of college cus 
toms to smoke a pipe or carry acane. Recently, the innovation 
of the cane-rush has determined the question. On the sopho 
mores devolves the duty of enforcing these laws, and their 
haughty method of making their demands naturally causes ill 
feeling between the two classes. This culminates in the ‘‘ cane 
rush ’’ which takes place every fall 


The accompanying illustrations show different stages of tl 
as it happened at the New York University this year 
The hour set for the struggle having arrived, the students pour 


‘rush’ 





THREE FROM EACH CLASS ON THE CANE. 


from the class-rooms and come streaming across the campus to 
the scene of contest. Here the sophomores and the freshmen 
are lined up facing each other, ten yards apart. Between these 
two lines three picked sophomores and three picked freshmen 
are stationed, with a firm grasp on the coveted cane, presented 
tothem by the junior class. Leaders of the classes go along 
their respective lines exhorting their men to fight to the bitter 
end. All being in readiness, a senior steps into the ring with 
pistol in hand. There is momentary silence, and you can see 
the firm, eager expression on the faces of both sides. 

At this moment the pistol cracks, and the opposing classes, 
which had been straining forward poised on their toes, launch 
themselves ahead to the assistance of their class-mates. There 
is a moment of rushing and a crash. They have met. Then 
follows a conglomeration—a chaos of bodies, arms, and legs, 
squirming, kicking, tearing, and ripping indiscriminately to 
reach the cane. Freshmen are pulled out from underneath by 
the heels ; sophomores are dragged out from the pile ; both re- 
cover themselves, and with a rush and a jump have dived again 
into the middle of the mass. Men on the bottom begin to 
smother. Some have to let go of the cane and struggle for air 





THE ‘‘ SCRIMMAGE.” 


Others, ground down into the earth, only cling more desperate- 
ly. Each man is straining to reach the cane at the bottom of 
the heap. Furious at resistance, some become reckless and use 
violent means of procedyre, but are quickly withdrawn from 
the pile by upper-class mén and put outside the lines, 

The struggle continues unabated for five minutes, then the 
pistol cracks and the upper-class men stream forward and haul 
the entangled and loose men off the heap in any way they can, 
until the half-dead men below are brought to the surface, all 
but those who undeniably have their hands on the cane being 
removed. The hands are counted, and all are in suspense to 
hear the result. A wild cheer from the freshmen announces 
them as victors. They march jubilantly around the campus 
taunting the sophomores at their defeat. But it is a hard- 
earned victory, as their bloody faces and torn clothes testify. 
‘* The freshmen win by a score of eleven to ten,” is the official 
announcement, and the students retire to their respective de- 
partments after as exciting a five minutes as is ever given a 
human being to witness. 


$10 for 10 Cents! 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes; ‘‘ I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” 
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Photographed by J. C. Hemment. Copyrighted, 1898, by W. R. Hearst 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN REFUGEES CARRYING THEIR HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS FROM SANTIAGO TO CANEY. 
Photographed by J. C. Hemment. Copyrighted. 1898, by W. R. Hearst. 


A PITIFUL SIGHT—AN OLD COUPLE FLEEING HUNGRY WOMEN AND CHILDREN ANXIOUSLY WATCHING 


; FROM SANTIAGO TO CANEY THE COOKING OF FOOD IN THE CHURCH. 
Photographed by J.C. Hemment. Copyrighted, 
1898, by W. R. Hearst. 
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Photographed by J.C. Hemment. Copyrighted. 1898, by W. R. Hearst. 


A PITIFUL SIGHT—AN OLD COUPLE FLEEING 
FROM SANTIAGO TO CANEY. 
Photographed by J.C. Hemment. Copyrighted, 
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TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF 
FIVE THOUSAND 
AND 


THE 


HUDDLED IN THE 


EL CANEY was a little town of about 300 people, and it is 
impossible to imagine over 20,000 being huddled together in its 
narrow streets and crowded houses, and yet this was the case 
when the refugees were allowed to leave Santiago before the 
bombardment 

When the artillery were finally placed, with their long, brown 
fingers pointing toward the doomed city, the American com 
mander showed compassion for the helpless non-combatants by 
allowing them to withdraw to a place of safety, although by so 
doing he made the chances for an early surrender grow small 
er. Every one saw this, and every one in the Fifth Army Corps 
knew that by relieving the Spanish forces of their non-com- 
batants they were in a better position to withstand a long siege; 
and yet I do not think there was one in the whole American 
force who regretted that it was done. 

General Shafter was not compelled to allow the women and 
children to withdraw. Napoleon fired upon a crowd of helpless 
women and children to drive them back into a beleaguered city 
By the rules of warfare, General Shafter could have kept these 
people in Santiago, so that by feeding them the Spanish forces 
would have been embarrassed for supplies. Women and chil- 
dren were not allowed to withdraw from El Caney before the 
bombardment and storming of that place, as by doing so we 
would have apprised the enemy of our intention of attack. 
During one of the early truces it was arranged that the women, 
children, foreign consuls, and, in fact, all non-combatants, 
should withdraw to El Caney July 4th, and stay during the 
period of the bombardment and siege. When they began their 
pilgrimage to a harbor of safety from the shot and shell of the 
American guns they presented a pitiful but wonderful sight. 
They left Santiago by the same gate that a few days later the 
victorious generals entered 


by the Caney road across the 
famous ‘ 


‘stone bridge,” and past the old French manor 

There were truly ‘all sorts and conditions of men.” All 
classes, from the most aristocratic Castilians to the lowest type 
of Cuban negroes, every shade of color, every rank of society, 
every costume known to the island, from a richly-built gown to 
the total lack of any clothing. They came alone, by twos, by 
families, in crowds, all making a procession that crowded the 
broad road from Santiago to Caney. <A few of the better class 
rode in carriages or on two-wheeled carts, but the great major- 
ity walked, carrying with them great bundles of their house- 
hold goods, clothing, and in many instances some pet. Some 
carried birds in cages, parrots perched on their shoulders, mon- 
keys chattering at the ends of their chains, and a multitude of 
dogs of all sizes and colors, but of no breed, trotted along with 
the procession. 

Old men and women who did not seem to have enough 
strength to walk staggered along under great bundles of per- 
sonal effects, putting them down every few yards to rest. Some 
of the families were of the upper class of society, and their rich 
dresses were in strange contrast to the great majority of the 
refugees. We had not seen a well-dressed woman for so long 
that they were almost curiosities as they trudged along the road 
under lace sun-shades and in light, fluffy dresses that we might 
expect to see at a summer resort. 

Some of the great throng were happy, laughing and gay, 
while others were wailing and bemoaning their fate at having 
to leave their homes ; some sullen Spanish sympathizers, but 
for the most part they displayed a surprising amount of Amer- 
ican patriotism, which was, of course, all put on with the idea 
of protecting their holdings from the horrible Yankee, that 
they had been taught to so utterly despise and fear. One jittle 
girlof about sixteen was carrying a Spanish uniform hat. I 
asked her to let me look at it, and she handed it to me rather re- 
luctantly, evidently thinking I would keep it. There was a tell- 
tale hole in the crown and the straw was saturated with blood, 
and great tears welled into her beautiful black eyes as I exam- 
ined it. 1 handed it backand she put it under her mantilla, and 
there was no need of any queries, for it was merely a question 
of what relationship the poor chap had been to her. 

There was one big, fat negro woman carrying a flat bundle 
of clothing on her head, and on top of it was perched a little 
black, naked baby, yelling at the top of its voice from fright; in 
each hand the mother carried a smaller bundle. It was a weird 
procession, this twenty odd thousand people, and you could find 
anything in their bundles but food. When they were informed 
that they might leave Santiago, General Linares told them that 
there would be no necessity of taking any food with them, 
except to supply them for a few hours, as they could return to 
the city the next day. Some of the refugees told me that this 
information was put in the form of an order, and that they 
were not allowed to carry any provisions away, even if they had 
any tocarry. He also informed them that the Americans had 
great supplies of food awaiting them at Caney. 

I had just drawn three days’ rations and my haversack was 
full when I went over to Caney to see these people from San- 
tiago, to endeavor to learn the true situation in the city. As I 
rode up to the crowd a well-dressed woman stepped up and said 
she was very hungry and wanted something toeat. I did not 
realize that there were thousands of others in similar plight, but 
thought it was but an exceptional case of one being temporarily 
away from the supplies. I had no more than reached my hand 
back to unbuckle the flap of my haversack, when I was sur- 
rounded by a wailing crowd crying for food and motioning to 
their mouths, showing their hunger. In a jiffy my supply was 
exhausted, and it was like pouring a cup of spring water to 
relieve the ocean of its brackish flavor. I held out my hands to 
show I had no food left ; I shouted ‘“‘ No more,” and even turned 
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out my empty haversack to prove my assertion, but still they 
clamored for food, and it was then that I realized that this 
crowd of people were actually starving. I rode forcibly through 
the crowd and escaped their heart-rending appeals for food, but 
as I rode on, every step toward Caney brought more evidence 
of their hunger and helplessness. 

In the plaza in front of the church was such a crowd as is 
impossible to describe ; it was a rabble of all sorts of people, 
black and white, men and women and children of all sizes, all 
classes and conditions, and showing all degrees of humor. 
Every available spot had been taken, and here and there some 
families had erected temporary shelter with boughs of trees. 
Every room in the little town was crowded to suffocation by 
those who had been the first to arrive. The court-yards of all 
the dwellings were also crowded, the hills surrounding the town 
were dotted with little camps. The foreign consuls had taken 
various buildings for their headquarters, and had hung out 
huge national banners. The English, French, Russian, Ger- 
man, Swedish, Austrian, Chinese, Japanese, and others were 
represented, and the flags presented a very picturesque appear- 
ance. In fact, there was every flag one could think of except 
the Spanish and ourown. We had taken the former down on 
July ist, and as we never formally occupied the town of Caney 
our flag was never raised. Here and there Catholic priests were 
working to alleviate the suffering of the people, and were min- 
istering to the sick and dying. They worked nobly, these black- 
robed men of the church, and many a suffering mortal owes his 
life to their help. 

The refugees got along fairly well the first day, for many of 
them had food enough for twenty-four hours, and there was a 
large quantity of fruit, mangoes, pineapples, and cocoanuts to 
be had, but with the.dawn of the second day they began to suf- 
fer. Captain Stewart Brice, of General Shafter’s staff, appeared 
on the second day with two wagon-loads of army rations, but 
these were hardly a morsel for such a crowd. He took posses 
sion of a building on the plaza and commenced the distribution 
of the supplies, consisting principally of hard bread, and then 
followed such a scene as might be expected of a pack of hungry 
wolves, but not of human beings. There was an attempt at 
order in the distribution, but one might as well have attempted 
to order the tide to cease flowing. They fought, scratched, and 
bit each other like dogs. Well-dressed women fought with 
paupers, women struck each other, and children were trampled 
in the fight for food. A rope was stretched about the commis- 
saries, but it was broken like twine. Hundreds and hundreds 
surged about Captain Brice and his associates, who vainly en- 
deavored to fight them back. When those nearest received a 
handful of bread some one else would snatch it from them, and 
thus throughout the entire crowd they were fighting every- 
where. 

In consequence of the arrangement, which was absolutely un- 
avoidable, a few of the people were served with, in some cases, 
more than enough, but the whole supply was exhausted, and 
with no appreciable effect upon the ravenous crowd. As I 
walked about the town there were evidences of suffering on 
every side. Fever and, in fact, all sorts of sickness had made 
their appearance, and there was absolutely no medical service. 
There was no attempt at any sanitary arrangement, and the 
mango - peelings, refuse of all fruits, and filth indescribable 
made an unbearable stench that bred disease on all sides. The 
water supply of the town came from a little brook that flowed 
through one side of the village. Children were bathing in it, 
women washing their clothes, and this same water supplied the 
drinking-water of the place. 

in addition to all of this, the half-buried bodies of the Span- 
ish soldiers had been in the ground about a week, and produced 
a horrible odor. It seems impossible to conceive that human 
beings could live in such filthy surroundings as there were at 
Caney while the refugees occupied the town. In the old church 
were a large number of wounded Spanish prisoners, guarded by 
a detachment of the Tenth United States Cavalry. They were 
too badly hurt to be moved and several of them had various 
forms of fever. A Cuban doctor came to me and ‘ confiden- 
tially” told me that there were two well-developed cases of yel- 
low fever in the church, and said we must not let any one know, 
or it would create,a panic. I told him to keep still about it and 
asked him how many more he had told, but he declared | was 
the only one ; but all the rest of the day some one would turn 
up every few minutes with the information that the doctor had 
told them ‘‘ confidentially ” about the fever. He had told every 
one who would listen to him and told each one that it must not 
get out or it would create a panic. The inhabitants of the town 
at that particular time were too hungry and weary to care for 
fever or anything else, however, and his peculiar methods of 
obtaining secrecy did not do the damage that they would ordi- 
narily. 

At the side of the church was a little yard, surrounded by a 
stone wall. It was above the rest of the ground by several feet 
and only approached by stone steps from the front or by a side- 
door from the wing of the church. In this yard I found Mr. 
Bangs, of the Red Cross Society, hard at work making a meal 
mush for the children. The noble man gave his life for this 
work, for he contracted fever from this foul place and died. Mr. 
Bangs had found a huge kettle, and was making a mush of oat- 
meal, corn-meal, sugar and corned beef. It was a mixture made 
up for the occasion, but it was just what the children, and in 
fact all, needed, but the process was very slow, owing to the 
fact that there was only the one kettle. Having remembered 
seeing a couple of these kettles when in Caney after the battle, I 
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started out in search of them. I found one in the court-yard of 
the buileing occupied by the French consul. They were using 
this kettle, nearly three feet deep, to boil one little chicken. It 
was probably all they could find to cook in, but considering they 
were cooking for about four people and we wanted it for hun- 
dreds, I told them we would have to take it. Then commenced 
such a conglomeration of protests in French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish as would have done credit tothe Midway. The French con- 
sul protested in such a violent manner that I began to think it 
was a matter of international consequence, and ‘‘ absolutely for- 
bade” the removal of the kettle, as it was his by right of dis- 
covery. Somehow, the appearance of four big, busky, colored 
troopers of the Tenth Cavalry seemed to change his mind, and 
he instantly changed base, and even assisted in its rémoval. 

I found three other kettles and soon had them in position. 
Then we wanted wood and wafer, and announced to the crowd 
that to each one who would bring us a bucket of water or a 
bundie of wood we would give a portion cf the ‘‘ soup” when it 
was finished. Almost before we had done speaking there was 
enough fuel and water to have supplied us for a week handed 
up over the wall, and each person was shouting for us to take his 
load, The scheme worked altogether too well, for the following 
half-hour was a scene of fighting over buckets of wood and pails 
of water. Some, who did not have large receptacles, would 
bring what they had. Some even handed up small cups of 
water, although most of the supply was spilled in the scramble 
to get it to the wall. To obviate the confusion Mr. Bangs made 
a lot of tickets by cutting up the oatmeal-boxes, and gave each 
one who brought water or wood, that was accepted, a ticket for 
a portion of food. This worked beautifully until they began 
cutting them in two and getting double portions. 

It took about half an hour to cook the mess, and it took 
about five minutes for six of us to distribute it, and all the time 
hundreds of hungry people were clamoring—yes, more than 
that, they were fighting—for a chance to get at a portion of the 
food. They all had a dish of some sort to get their food in, and 
they used these dishes as weapons. They struck each other over 
the head in their wild attempt to get to the front. Women and 
children, weak from hunger, fainted and were trampled in the 
madrush. I could think of nothing like it so much as dropping 
a piece of meat to a pack of hungry wolves. They were not 
human,'they lost all semblance of human beings in their actions; 
they were actually animals, and nothing more. 

The upper and refined class was not included in this rabble, 
for, as one gentlewoman said to me when asking for food, ‘I 
can’t become one of that crowd to fight for my food. I should 
starve first.” It was the poorer class, the rabble of the city, such 
as we in this country do not know. Mr. Bangs decided to feed 
the very small children, and announced the fact, and we gath- 
ered about 200 in the yard, and found them harder to control 
than the grown people. We stretched a rope, and they came 
under and over it and swarmed about the kettles. I took a 
stick and drew a line in the sand, off one corner of the yard, and 
announced that all must get back of that line, and the last one 
over would be put out and get no dinner. A scramble ensued 
that was immensely amusing, and instead of there being a 
‘‘last” one, they were all first. Then I announced that the 
ones who stepped across the line before they were told would 
get no comida (food), and that line in the sand was then as 
effectual as though it had been a five-strand hot barbed-wire 
fence. 

Time after time these five kettles were re-filled with food for 
the famished refugees, and we worked over them until late into 
the night, serving all that we could prepare, and yet it seemed 
a hopeless task, considering the thousands that were there. At 
about five in the evening the British consul, Mr. Ramsden, who 
since died of fever which he undoubtedly contracted in this 
filthy place, came to the church and asked if we could not give 
him something for himself and family, He said they had abso- 
lutely nothing to eat, and had had nothing since early in the 
morning. It brought it right home when one of our own blood 
was suffering from want of food. We gave him a couple of 
cans of roast beef and what hard bread we had left, and he hid 
this under his coat so that it would not be seen as he went out, 
because he said that he had not the heart to refuse, and he was 
sure to be besieged if the crowd saw it. 

I walked over toward Mr. Ramsden’s temporary consulate 
with him, and as I came back a young woman with a tiny baby 
in her arms came up and addressed me in perfect English, al- 
though she was undoubtedly Spanish. 

‘* Will you not give me some milk for my baby ?” she begged, 
with tears streaming down_her face. ‘‘ He is only a few weeks 
old, and yet has had nothing to-day, and unless he can have 
some milk in a couple of hours he will die.” She fondled the 
tiny child in her arms, and the anguish pictured on her face was 
really terrible. 

‘There is no milk here,” I answered, ‘* but some may turn 
up soon.” And yet I knew only too well that there was none 
nearer than Siboney, over ten miles away, and with no possible 
way of getting it. 

‘* But my baby will die,” the poor mother wailed. ‘‘1 do not 
care for myself ; Iam starving, but I don’t care. 
baby.” 

Yet there was no food for that little one, and I heard of the 
half-demented mother, the next morning, carrying the little 
lifeless body about, crying and moaning and refusing to put it 
down. It had starved in her very arms while she was helpless, 

Yet this was only one case in many. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARYLAND’S HANDSOME FIFTH REGIMENT ON REVIEW 


THE FAMOUS [MARYLAND FIFTH. 


BALTIMORE’S CRACK COMMAND, WHICH PROMPTLY TENDERED ITS SERVICES TO THE GOVERNMENT IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 341.) 
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THE NEGLECTED GRAVES OF THE HEROES OF THE ‘*T\AINE,” 
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New York’s Jewish Quarter. 
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YORK’'S STRANGE SIGHTS 


AND NIGH! 
Is THE 


POLICEMAN 


In all of the great cities of the world there is a section which 


is distinctively known as “ the foreign quarter.” 
The tendency of 
The latest 


new-comers, ignorant of our idioms and ways, desire to dwell 


Cosmopolitan 
New York kas many such sections. _— 
grants is to herd according to nationality or race. 
near to those who, while the 
of the 


y cling in some degree to the habits 
home country, have acquired a knowledge of American 
customs. Hence New York has sections some of which are oc 
cupied by Germans, and others by French, Italians, Bohemians, 
Scandinavians, Jews, Chinese, and representatives of other 
races 

There are students of sociology who believe that the Jews are 
Some have 
Until 
a few years ago our acquaintance with the Jews was confined 
to those of 


here became traders or financiers. 


the most numerous class of foreigners in the city. 
put their number at 400,000—perhaps too high a figure 
English or German birth, who after their arrival 
The irruption of Israelites 
from old Russia and denationalized Poland introduced us to 
people who, fleeing from oppression, brought with them little 
else than a desire to obtain employment. They have shown us 
that, contrary to our former impression, the Jew could be me- 
chanical as well as speculative. The large majority of workers 
on garments in New York City are now Jews, Many of them 
Others are shoemakers, and others still make 
cigars, and so on. 


are carpenters. 
At first they were willing to work for any 
wages they could get. But they were not long in learning to 
strike in genuine Anglo-Saxon fashion, and it is a rare day 
when some union of garment-workers or tailors is not at odds 
with employers. 

The view in Hester Street, New York, which the artist has 
realistically depicted is a picture of many similar scenes in the 
Jewish section. The Russian Jews are found in great numbers 
in the vicinity of Hester Street. Nearly all are poor—so poor 
that they cannot afford to make their purchases of necessities 
at the stores which are so plentiful, and which serve for those 
whose circumstances are above the dead level of poverty. Hes 
ter and all the other streets in its neighborhood are given up to 
peddlers and venders. Nine-tenths of the merchants must sell 
so cheaply and in such small lots that they cannot afford to pay 
rent. They do business in the street, selling at popular prices. 
Indeed, they are the real ‘‘ middle-of-the-road ” populists. The 
street is crowded day and night with the residents of this the 
most densely populated section of the metropolis. To the casual 
wayfarer the labyrinth of trucks, stands, hand-barrows, pallid 
men, bargaining women, and romping children becomes one of 
the most remarkable sights of this city of wonders. 
It is full of life and color. 


generally bareheaded. 


The scene 
is kaleidoscopic. The women are 
In passing from one vender to another 
they usually find time to exchange gossip. The children take care 
of themselves. They have all sorts of primitive toys—carts made 
of soap-boxes, dolls constructed of any available material, etc. 
Some of the urchins propel themselves along the asphalt pave- 
ment and through the dense crowd on roller-skates. Nobody 
objects to a collision, and nobody is expected to apologize for 
one. The grown people are good-natured, but not demonstra- 
tive. The men, especially, take things as they are, unless they 
become involved in an argument on politics, or on the relative 
merits of policemen of their acquaintance. 
ment, but not pugnacious. 

The policeman is the despot of Hester Street and its neigh- 
borhood, 


‘Then they are vehe- 


He settles all the out-door disputes, stops unfair and 
too boisterous competition, and sometimes prevents the sale of 
unwholesome food. The supplies offered by the street mer- 
chants include not only food, but all sorts of wearing-apparel 
and household effects of every name and nature. Those who 
would see one of the most curious sights of the great city cannot 
afford to miss a visit to Hester Street. There the out-door life 
of the poor Jews of the city is on exhibition. Their in-door ex- 
perience is not without pleasures and ambitions. These people 
plan in every way to give their children an education. In the 
City College there are more Jewish students than of any other 
race. It has been said that all the churches in the city of New 
York have not sufficient capacity to contain the Jews who are 
residents of the city. Undoubtedly, owing to their numbers 
and to the education which the rising generation is receiving, it 
would seem as if the influence of the Jews is likely to be felt in 
constantly increasing ratio in the great metropolis. 

HENRY MCMILLEN. 


The ** New Maine.’’ 


THE AMERICAN Sprrit MANIFESTS ITSELF IN THE PROMPT 
CONSTRUCTION OF A Most FoRMIDABLE WAR-SHIP TO 
TAKE THE PLACE OF THE ONE DESTROYED IN HAVANA 
HARBOR. 


WHILE the original battle-ship Maine still lies submerged in 
Havana harbor, having been too badly shattered by the treach- 
erous mine to be repaired, her memory and glory will be per- 
petuated by another Maine, which will be an even more power- 
ful battle-ship than the one destroyed. 

The building of a new Maine was one of the first things de- 
cided upon by the board of construction of the Navy Depart- 
ment after the army and navy had finished ‘‘ remembering the 
Maine,” in a very practical way. In September contracts 
were awarded for constructing a new battle-ship, to be called 
the Maine, and also two sister-ships, which have been named, 
respectively, the Ohio and the Missouri. ‘The Cramps, of Phil- 
adelphia, who have built at seast two-thirds of the vessels of our 
navy, have been awarded the contract for the Maine. The 
Newport News Ship-building Company, at whose yards the bat- 
tle-ships Kearsarge, Kentucky, and Illinois are now in process 
of construction, will build the Ohio. The iiissouri will be a 
product of the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco. This 
company, it will be remembered, constructed the Oregon, 
which, by its journey from San Francisco around Cape Horn 
and up the South American coast to Santiago in wonderfully 
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fast time and without a single break of machinery, and by its 
subsequent magnificent action in its engagements with Samp- 
son’s fleet, proved itself to be second to no war-vessel in the 
world 

With these builders the Maine, 
body the most advanced ideas in naval construction, and will 


Ohio, and Missouri will em 


be fighting-machines from which European Powers may learn 
lessons. The sister-ships will be substantially the same, there- 
fore a description of the Maine will suffice for all 

She will approximate 12,150 tonnage, with a draught of 
twenty-four feet six inches ; water-line of 388 feet, and beam of 
seventy-two feet. Her guaranteed speed is to be eighteen knots, 
The Maine 
and her sister-ships will be very similar in appearance to the 


and she is to have a steaming radius of 6,000 miles 


ilabama, Wisconsin, and Illinois, except above the top of the 
superstructure. Here, instead of two smoke-stacks placed side 
by side, as in the three ships above mentioned, the Maine will 
have three stacks fore and aft, running along the centre line of 
the ship. Three stacks instead of two are necessary because of 
the extra draught required by the greater heating surface and 
boiler-room. The coal capacity in the 
than that of the earlier vessels, and for these provisions for 


Vaine is also greater 


superior speed the Maine and her sister-ships have been made 
twenty feet longer than the others. 

In armament there is practically no difference between these 
six vessels, They will be equipped with four thirteen -inch 
breech-loading rifles, fourteen six-inch rapid-fire guns in broad 
side batteries, and twenty-four rapid-fire and machine-guns in 
the secondary battery. 
inch Kruppized plating. 


The vessels will be armored with ten- 


The Famous [laryland Fifth. 


BALTIMORE’S CRACK REGIMENT OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
Society MEN. 


Tue order of the War Department mobilizing the militia in 
various States gave many of the “ crack” regiments a taste of 
military life in dead earnest. The famous Fifth Regiment, of 
Maryland, is one of the swell commands which was mustered 
in. It is to the South what the Seventh Regiment, of New 
York, is to the North. It is composed largely of professional 
men, bankers, and other members of the highest type of Balti- 
more society. When the call for volunteers was made, the 
Fifth quickly offered its services, and after three weeks of the 
hardest kind of life under canvas, most of which was in the 
rainy season, it started for Chickamauga, having discarded its 
uniform of gray and white for Uncle Sam’s blue. The people 
of New York, Boston, and many other cities who have seen the 
Fifth on parade, when it has visited those cities, would scarcely 
recognize the members in their camp garb. They have given an 
example of the loyalty and devotion to the flag which has been 
shown by Southern troops generally. It is distinctively a South- 
ern organization, as many of the members were in the Confed- 
erate army,and most of its officers were under fire with such 
leaders as Lee, Jackson, and Longstreet 


Remember the Heroes’ Graves. 


THE heroes of the Maine are buried in the City Cemetery at 
Key West, Florida, and the ladies of that city have been visit- 
ing the graves once a week and placing flowers on them. They 
are buried near a large tree. Grass has grown over the graves. 
Flags were placed over the graves, and were renewed on Decora- 
tion Day. The neglect to keep the plot in order is caused by 
the city’s failure to pay the sexton sufficient to do the work, or 
to hire help to have it done. The commandant of the naval sta- 
tion has a number of men that he could well afford to send and 
clear up the lot. The populace of Key West are raising a fund 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to the heroes. 
ernment should take the matter in hand. 


The gov- 


Wall Street—The Rising Tide. 


CONSERVATIVE financiers are beginning to change their 
minds regarding the Wall-Street situation. Many believe that 
unless some serious foreign complication occurs we are on the 
eve of a period of wild speculation, and for this reason : The 
$650,000,000, representing the balance of trade in our favor, 
that Europe sent to us during the past year, has mostly gone, 
for the payment of wheat, corn, and other food products, to the 
Western farmers. They have paid their mortgages and have 
deposited their surplus in Western banks. A vast accumulation 
of money in the West has been the result. Western banks have 
sent this surplus to the East and placed it in our banks of de- 
posit, which have been paying, and are still foolish enough to 
pay, two per cent. on bank balances. The rate of interest in 
the West has usually, been one per cent. higher than the rate in 
the East, and every fall New York has sent large amounts of 
money to the West to help carry the crops. 

An anomalous situation is presented this year, however. The 
West is not asking money from the East, but is sending its sur- 
plus to us, and our banks are embarrassed by a plethora of loan- 
able funds without the opportunity to lend them. Commercial 
paper of the best kind is scarce, and gilt-edged loans are made 
at as low as three and three and a half per cent. The condition 
of the New York banks has been favorable to mercantile loans, 
and probably has enabled some borrowers to get money more 
easily than ever. In this emergency the New York banks have 
loaned about $200,000,000 in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
the money centres of Europe. But the flood of cash continues 
to pour in upon them, and as opportunities for its investment 
diminish, the opportunities for speculation on Wall Street in- 
crease, for an easy money market is always a stimulant to spec- 
ulation, Purchases of stocks are more generously made when 
loans can be obtained freely upon them as security. 

If this condition continues for any length of time—and many 
bankers expect it to continue—experienced financiers look for a 
rising tide of speculation on Wall Street, one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind that will send everything up, even the worthless 
‘cats and ¢>7s.” I have said, and I still believe, that the high- 
priced stock and bonds are now at a pretty stiff figure, and it 
has seemed as if it was about time for a reaction, But if the 
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accumulation of money at this point continues, it will not be 


surprising if there should be a sudden and rapid advance which 


may carry with it the low-priced bonds, and ultimately all the 
low-priced stocks. The man who desires to take a chance in 
this speculative lottery of Wall Street should therefore buy the 
cheapest things in the market, provided he has m y enough to 


pay for them, and put them away and keep them, but not keep 


them too long after a profit is in sight 


“5. G Poughkeepsie: I will make inquiries estigate, and re 
port shortly 

* L.,.”’ Philadelphia: The Southern Ra y is making an excellent 
showing, and an effort is making to advance & price | should watch 
the market closely, if I held it 

*X. T. K .”’ Charleston, So Caroit I I ( ert 
ments are selling at from 105 105k Wat & Gibsotr hroadwa 
New York, or any other reliable house, will no doubt g yu the quota 
tion and sel] them for you at any time 

» .” Poughkeepsie, New York : Insiders pr é ee in I evill 

and Nashville. The earnings are increasing a he i lvance if 
its Managers can manipulate the market Intrit ally ever, it can 
not be classed with the dividend-payers 

* Widow,”’ Milwaukee: I would not sel] my People’s Gas. The gen 
eral impression is that it is about io advance, and this impression is sus 
tained by information from those who have much to dé th the prop 
erty It is paying six per cent. and eart g more than that, and mapy 
predict that it will shortly sell ap to 120 on its merits 

“G.,”’ Duluth, Minnesota: It is impossible to give ye he informa 
tion you ask regarding American Sugar. No report of its earnings is 
published, and it is entirely subject to the wishes of the insiders who 
control it The existing competition ought to lower its price, but this 


competition may be closed at avy time by settlement or agreement be- 
tween the contending parties 
*@O.,” Colorado Springs, Colorado: (1) Chicago and Northwestern 


referred pays seven per cer t. Very little of it is in the market The 
fast sales were at about 180. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul pre- 
ferred pays seven per cent. and the last sale was at about Ifz soth 
of tLese stocks are gilt-edged and one who holds them need not worry. 
That is why they sell so high. Northwestern preferred sold a year ago 
at 162, and Milwaukee preferred at 140 2) The dividends on railroad 
stocks are payable in current funds, either silver or gold. The inter 
est on Sona is payable in currency, unless gold is stipulated. In these 
times nearly all railroad bonds stipulate the payment of interest and 
principal in gold. Almost any leading broker will send you a little 
pamphlet giving you the facts and figures in reference to the promi- 
nent railroads.) Spencer, Trask & Co., of Pine Street, New York, issue 
such a book. Henry Clews & Co., of New York City, also publish one 
These are usually sent free on application. 3) I recommended bank 
and gas stocks in one of my articles, not intending to include all banks 
and gas companies, but only those whose earnings reveal a surplus, and 
whose management is known to the investor. There are many banks 
and many gas companies with whose securities I would have nothing 
to do. The panic year, as you say, proved that these are not always 
the best investments, especially in the Westy (4) I cannot tell you in 
reference to the They are not dealt in on Wall 
street. 

“G. S. W.,” Louisville, Kentucky: The Southern Railway first 
fives, Norfolk and Western Consolidated fours, the Chesapeake and 


soston securities 


Ohio four-and-one-halfs, and the Louisville and Nashville unified fours 
all, at this writing, with the exception of the Southern Railway, are 
selling at less than par. No one regards them as a * permanent in- 


vestment,’’ but they are looked upon by everybody as a fair purchase 
at prevailing prices. They are not, however, bonds in which trust 
estates should invest. A permanent investment would seek a bond 
selling higher and yielding less profit However, I think for the pres- 
ent the investment will be remunerative, and later, perhaps, a profit- 
able change can be made by selling the bonds and putting the money, 
on a declining market, in the choicest investment securities. Ithink I 
would prefer the Atchison general fours to any of the bonds named. 
The Louisville and Nashville unified fours seem to me to be the best 
of the lot. There are underlying bonds to a considerable extent on 
most of these properties. It must be borne in mind that the South- 
ern Railway in 1900 will replace some of its maturing seven-per-cents. 
by its new five-per-cent. bonds, and thus effect a considerable saving 
Chesapeake and Ohio is regarded by many with special favor, and all 
the railroads mentioned have more or less to do with the trade of the 
South, which is constantly improving. Why not place a part of your 
investment in American Cable, paying five per cent. and selling at less 
than par? It has the guarantee of the Western Union Compa’ © be 
hind it, and, in my judgment, is better than any of the bon 

have mentioned, and will yield a higher rate of interest. Consé 

Ice preferred, at ninety, paying six per cent,, I think is also as good 
as any of the bonds referred to JASPER. 


Insurance—‘* Estimates’’ No Good. 


“G.,” WRITING from Canajoharie, New York, presents the 
facts in reference to a policy which he took out in the Manhat- 
tan Life. He was offered a very low premium for the first two 
years, but this premium was doubled for the ensuing eighteen 
years, during the term of his policy. The settlement which he 
was to receive at the end of the twenty-year period involved 
certain guaranteed returns and certain ‘‘estimated” returns. 
Of course no reliance can be placed upon the “estimates.” 
That is distinctly understood by every insurance company and 
should be understood by every person who is insured. ‘G.” 
adds that he supposed his policy was a fairly good one at the 
time he took it, but that an agent of another company now tells 
him that he has made a mistake, and that he had better take 
paid-up insurance in the Manhattan Life, as the law allows, 
drop his policy, and take out one in a larger concern. 

**G.” asks if I would favor his making the change, and if I 
think his policy is a poor one. I make this letter a text, because 
it is one of many of similar purport that I receive, and all of 
which I am always glad to answer. If ‘*G.” is influenced by a 
comparison of the ‘‘ estimated” returns of his policy and of the 
‘“‘ estimated” returns offered by the policies of other companies, 
he is zmproperly influenced. The real basis of comparison 
should be made on the guaranteed returns. If the agent of any 
other company will guarantee, with the consent of his company, 
better returns at the close of the insured period for ‘‘G.” than 
the Manhattan Life guarantees, of course a change would be 
advisable, provided the company which makes the offer is as 
strong and stands as well as the Manhattan. 

“a. B. H.,”’ Phoenixville, Pennsylvania: I do not find the name of 
the association you mention in the annual report of the superintend- 
ent of insurance of New York. Have you given it to me correctly ? 

“L. B.,”’ Newport, Kentucky: Are you sure you have given me the 
proper name of the company ? I do not find it mentioned in the report 
of the Superintendent of Insurance of New York. Perhaps it does no 
business in this State 

“*S...* Princeton, Minnesota: The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartfori, Connecticut, is a mutual old-line company, re 
porting receipts during 1897 of nearly $2,200,000, of which it paid to its 

slicy - holders $1,166,000. and for miscellaneous expenses less than 
$620,000, which is not a bad showing ‘ 

** Hudson,”’ New York : The National Life Association, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is not a very large concern and reports a considerable 
amount of losses not adjusted. A committee of dissatisfied policy- 
holders recently asked the insurance commissioner of Connecticut for 
advice, as they proposed to resist the demands of the company. The 
insurance commissioner held that the company was not violating the 
terms of its contract with the policy-holders. It is an assessment con- 
cern. I have more than once explained to my readers the reasons why 
I do not believe in the assessment plan of insurance. 


Ske Heaame- 


BEST BECAUSE NATURAL, 


THE market is flooded with so-called baby foods. Experience 
demonstrates that scientifically-prepared cow’s milk is the best, 
when the natural supply fails. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. 
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ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF NEW YORK—THE JEWISH QUARTER. 


MID-DAY SCENES IN HESTER STREET, WHILE CROWDED WITH PEDDLERS AND VENDERS OF EVERY KIND.—{See Pace 431.) 
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Helping a Hero’s Widow. 


| 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of | 


the Brooklyn, the only man killed 
in the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera’s entire fleet and the ¢apture 
of the Admiral, officers and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of agea 
smali policy was issued to his parents on 
the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The ag 
$350—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
of about $1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
the Government, she and her little one 
are secured against pecuniary distress. 
Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 
age. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
antone. The Yeoman has charge of all 
the ship’s stores, such as rigging, arma- 
ment, ammunition, paint, oil, canvas, 
everything, literally, from a needle to an 
anchor—that is, everything outside of 


gregate of the two policies—over | 





the food, clothing, cash and medical | 


stores. 
on board the ship in the way of ship 


on board, not even a broom or a marliné 
spike, without an order from the execu 
tive officer. He heads the list of first 






Sergeant Major in the army. 





The following communication explains |’ 


itself: 
John F. Dryden, Esq., 

Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir :— 

I desive to express my thanks to you for 
the prompt payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George H. Eilts’ poli- 
cies, who was killed in the naval battle at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

L recommend very highly The Pruden- 
tial Insitrance Company, as I received 
$71.26 more than my policies called for. 

Very respectfully, 
Sarah M. Filis. 
sched 


Mohammed on True Charity. 
EVERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother’s face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 


He keeps account of everything | 


WF; 
WH? 


class petty officers and ranks with a if 


charity; exhortation to another to do | 


right is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies 
people will ask, What property has he 
left behind? But the angels will ask, 
What good deeds has he sent before him ? 
—From a Sermon by Mohammed. 
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Age of ‘‘ Old Glory.’’ 


‘*Old Glory ’’ is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
the flag of Portugal, established in 1830; 
than the Italian tricolor, established in 
1848 ; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 
lished in 1870. 


<> 


The Largest in the World. 





be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 
just north of 
Sandy Hook, 


now receiving its 
finishing touches 





HE new 126-ton 
gun, intended to | 


New York, and | 


at Watervliet | 


Her Papa. 
My papa 's all dressed up to-day ; 
He never looked so fine; 
I thought when I first looked at him, 
My papa was n't mine. 


He's got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons, O, so bright, 
I guess they must be gold. 


And papa's sort o’ glad and sort 
O’ sad—I wonder why? 

And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. 


Who's Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him ; 

But papa ’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 


U. S. spells us. He's ours—and yet 
My mamma can't help cry, 
And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why? 
—Mary Norton Bradford in Insurance Critic. 
tide ka 


Great Men’s Opinions of Women. 
The society of ladies is the school o 
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Life Insurance | 
Policies. 


ORDINAR Y— 
$500 to $50,000. 


Premiums Payable | 
Yearly, Half-Yearly 
or Quarterly. 


INDUSTRIAL — ‘' 


$15 up. 
ble Weekly. | 
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we ask inreturn for this 19 member, if the work is 
favor is that the sub Address not entirely satisfactory, 
scriber shall carefully ex it may be rere 4 
amine the work, - and Date once and y¢ bur remit e 
write us a few words of Ww é uptly refund 


ill I 
his honest opinion cor | ed 


SHOF 5 y y ¥ ek ° saaress at inquiries to THE PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 114 Fifth 1 Avenue, New York City. 


The Regal-English-Calf-Lined & 
For-Fall-and-Winter-Wear. 
Made in lace of Russet or Black + 
‘KING CALF ‘and Black Wax Calf, 
Leather Lined: Russet or Black 
KING CALF and Black Wax CalF 
Cloth lined ,— 
Also imported English Enamel, 
Patent Calf Jace and Patent Calf 
and Enamel button,Single Soles. 
SEND POSTAL FOR NEW 


FALL CATALOGUE B . 
AND BOOK “ THE CARE OF SHOES” 


LC.Bliss &~ Co. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. > 


109 Summer St; Boston. 


STORES 


BOSTON. BROOKLYN. ATLANTA. DETRE - ? : i There is no Koda hk but the Eastman Kodak. 
PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURG. CHIC THE CELEBRATED ; 


PROVIDENCE. | 
ose =~ glade ey : yeh S 0 i M : Ro olida S 
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10¢25<¢50< 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Heads the List of the 


Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 


similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


~ oO H MM E R Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooma Fifth Ave. cor, 22d St. EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wu yr “ass 


If you are an experienced camper, you select your 
outfit for its compactness, discarding everything bulky 
and superfluous; but, cut the list as you may, there’s 
soap—/hat you can’t do without. 

Ivory Soap will answer for all purposes and be the 
best for each, for the dishes, pots and pans, for the clothes, 
but above all—for the bath at sundown, when, after a 
hard day’s tramp, you have a healthy tired feeling, not 
enervation, but that which makes the muscles harder, the 
lungs stronger and the brain quicker. Ivory Soap will 
help, and— it floats. 

















Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good: 


Kk J 
Very small and as eacr 
4o take as sugar. 








+, |FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
ITTLE 


FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
R FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
PILLS. FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


P GENUINE “ust nave MATURE, 
Price 


25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. (42-07 seek 


Auman AN Ron HOT OO ee x 


GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 




















ed «Stee od ON RED PAPER” 
























SAPS Ae Aen AS - : 


The Best i is the " Cheapest! 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 














The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co. "sf 
—— Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, | 

y the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to » 
fe “ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil § 
or other substance. Tt i is free from rancidity and all 5 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
® Quality and Flavor.’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836, 














SPANISH. 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE 


On the Destruction of the “ Maine.’ 
Begins in the November CenTuRY. 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON 


On the Explosion of the “ Merrimac.” 
Begins in the December CENTURY. 
In Later Numbers 
REAR*ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
COMMODORE PHILIP 
CAPTAIN EVANS 
CAPTAIN TAYLOR 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT 
LIEUTENANT EBERLE 


Each one will tell his own personal experiences in 
connection with the destruction of Cervera’s fleet. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN 
CAPTAIN CROWNINSHIELD 











_WAR SERIES 





“The latest enterprise of THE CENTURY throws 
into the shade nearly everything that has been done 
in the past."——ew York Tribune. 


THE CENTURY IN 1899 


will be richer than ever in general features—in spite of the Spanish 
War Series. There will be 


A Superbly Illustrated Life of Alexander the Great. 

Marion Crawford’s New Historical Novel, “ Via Crucis.” 

Papers by Paul Leicester Ford on “ The Many-Sided Frank- 
lin.”’ 





Stories by Mark Twain, Frank R. Stockton, and all the lead- 
ing writers, etc., etc., etc. 


Send in your subscription AT ONCE. The December CENTURY, 
ready December first, will be the most entertaining Christmas 
number ever issued. Lieut. Hobson's graphic story begins in 
that issue. New subscribers should commence with November 
and so get first chapters of all the serials. Price $4.00 a year. All 








CAPTAIN BARTLETT 
Are among the other writers who will contribute December Century. 
to this great series. 


Miniature reproduction of full-page picture in the 
Sampson, Schley, and Hobson on 
the deck of the “New York.” 


dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
the publishers, THE CEeNTUuRY Co., 
Union Square, New York. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 











and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 dogs. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, L ebanon, Ohio. — 
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“AN INTRUDER” 








7 MONEY 


is not more surely a de- 
fence against poverty @ 
than technical knowl- 




























CHEW edge that can always be \WS- 
converted into money, \WY 

“4.8 You can learn now without leaving home. 

9 7 MANHATTAN, long while if Success guaranteed. Best text books free. 

ce an S$} MARTINI, WHISKEY, he knows STEAM ENCINEERING 

t HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN. thereis a arian, Fhectrical oe Ova 2 arehite ring; 3 Mathe 

a matics; 1emistry ining; Architectural or Me- 

The VeRMOuUTH, AND YORK. SMITH & WESSON chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archi- 

, m pe R olver in the h 0 tecture; Metal Pattern Drafting: Prospecting; 

J 





Book- keeping; Shorthand; English Branches 


All calibers; TAUCHT BY MAIL 
=" 2 ; long of short barrel. 4 Circular free. State subject you wish to study. ‘$2.00 ~ 
Write for descriptive catalogue. Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates 
SMITH & WESSON, 4 The International Correspondence Schools, Imes 
Bex 1158 » Pa. 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. : id weewnre vA by 
SEE a i lh at tal te SP 


ACocxtTait Must Be 


Original 
Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
> All Others Are Imitations. 
™ 


Corp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 
OCy Shale Me welt)! 

Over Crackeo Ice, 
Not Suaven) STIR T 











eo we 


Osawa 











NE BLOODED (¢ e, St Ho 
LONDON (ENCLAND). Poa mT, Sp DED Cattle, Sheep, Hors 
HE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- or catalogues. 150 engravings 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel N. "p BOYER & CO., COATESVILLE, Pa 


with Americans. Every modern improvement 








Ano Strain Orff. 
—_ OW TO MAKE MONEY IN WALL St. 


vr Latest and best plan ever devised. Free 

1 WILL TELL YOU HOW I WAS Write Alice Searle, 1487 Bro: mw ay, Now York. 
CURED OF It won't cost you | ———___ nan me annie 

DYSPEPSIA and acent to find out. | 


INDIGESTION. BARBY ©. Faget, | hbvertiie. in Leslie’s. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL. Soi'stana Fiten aves New York. | assouurety rinerrcor. THE PLAZA HOTEL. 
MONTEBELLO BRUT 1(880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market, 
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ect, DISTILLER to 
CONSUMER 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 





3: FOUR 
FULL 
QUARTS 


Express Prepaid. 





We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
buy elsewhere. We want moreof them and we make 
this offer to get them 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Ex- : 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 

to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 

isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 

return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 

elsewhere for less than $5.00. 






































OU TBUCKED 
TEXAS PONY—‘' Gee whiz! I thought I was pretty good at bucking, but I ain’t in it 


with that horse.” - 
We are the only distillers selling to consumers 


direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 


Hayner Distilling Co., 308 to 314 Ww. Fifth St., Dayton, 0 


References—Third Nat’! Bank, any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 


P.8.—Orders for Ariz,,Colo.,Cal.,ldaho,Mont.,Nev.,.N. Mex., Ure., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid 


Its 
Quality 


| W i ns. {The above offer is genuine. We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ep1Tor.] 
GNKDECGND 
qonmecentmeee ® |THE BEST HOME GAME. 


i The 
Shortest 
: Time 


Chicago to Los Angeles lasi 











Adapted for either Childrenor Adults, 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1. Cloth Bound, $2. 


PIRCHEE 


THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA. 


No houschold complete, 
No home happy without it, 


em 


QUNTER 


navel , ere 


a! year was 72 hours. This 


Burim one RYE year it will be 66, just 2", 





SOO OOO OGNHDS GNA GNHDO 

















CARD Ee CHAD OND 9 OO OCHHOEHCOFHO* OY 





Wrrwanan dso days, by the California 
BALtimont Limited, Santa Fé Rout: No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
¢ ae hong has had s» great a sale, For twenty years 
Barber-shop and ladies » best families have had it in their homes, and s« 
v observation car have been “njoyed it that now it is always called fi rwhen the 
IRBANA WINE CO lded juestion arises, “ What shell we play ! 
—. l , § € ook er Toy “ 
= Sold at all First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. ki pote, dey ¥.. ling Rook, Stationery = 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. Address General Passenger Office “4 tpaid > 
' ’ The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway , a 
HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. pte SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 
CARO CHD OO OCHNDSIOHND 390 Broadway, N. Y. 





onl) uy) , 
4H. Altman & Oo. 
ib, Kk r . Rew i 


SS S TIF aS The latest weaves of Satin 
wn Ww DR ES “ hi j » Faced Silk Fabrics, Corded 
All ool and Silk and ool Fabrics 





AND THE SOUTH 





































. ies effects, Stripes and Moires. \ ey : 
Fancy Velours, Zibeline and : ° {24 ! NEW YORK TO 
Dp Chet Also now on sale in four S K , JACKSONVILLE : 
opeline Cloths ae: aan ; 4 i) 
ies . lp G iy oT qualities, the new pure dye ope cds ; ; ‘ eet / | AND RETURN FIRST CAB 
Scotch and English Suitings, Clan | - y tot ; Ben 14 4 
l : " O in | hn anadie Vues Sit / a ay Intermediate Cabin, $35.30 
Plaids. i,j =e WD CHARLESTON $32 00 First ; 
White Wool Dress Fabrics for House | “TAFFETAS SUPREME,” //// fi\) AND RETURN Heme CABIN : 
and Evening Wear (Reserved for B. Altman & Co.) RS : ~ ing Pesce tint bs 2 pices { 
Braided and Embroidered , ) VV“ Sa * a ae | 
race -mbroidere embodying the highest ex- — aw _ Bost, Salogs fom Pi | 
Robes. cellence yet attained in the ay ; 
fk; th manufacture of this class of 5 Re ' & he 
Proadovory AS 19th st. silk. | : | 
0 WM, P, CLYDE & CO,, Gen’1 on. = “ 
NEW YORK. T, G. EGER, T. M, Gen’! Offices, 5 Bowling Green, New a . 
: ee f h W | WEEOGOCOOCORSoeECee9EOGE9E0C0000CG0GeC0000 woww a 
ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR é 
OSTON | itt |Dotel Chamberlin, cusce | 
Exclusive use of | Pic tures Spusering in $ 
BOSTON || ae 
Cuba, War- ships, “Travel, History, “Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and , 


Overlooking Bes. 8% Roads, the 
Rendezvous of (T & Navy 


The most luxurious!y appo‘nteJ 
hotel in the South. 


CONDUCTED ON THE 
AMERICAN PLAN.%.t.% 


( ARTER Songs. Lecture Sets with Desc riptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE = 
RA 


WILLIAM h. 
Is the recognized 1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





| 
STANDARD fcr itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO- ‘BA 


, 
MEN’S WEAR. removes the desire for tobacco, wi 
outne __— ey expels nico- 
Keeps the Stocking! | tine, purities the vivod, req 
makes you strong 


Free from Wrinkles Ecce coree 


and pocket- 
book. 


TO-B A 
DOES iM BIND * rouge eae tae 


a will, patiently, ay pe Ces 
box, $1. ‘usually cures; 3 boxes 
Tre queranteed to cure. oF we refund m mane 

oh Bemedy Co. jeagco, Montrea| ew 
CUSHION 


WM cus = 


CLASP | | | BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


Does not tear the stock- 
Wm. Barker, 











Fitted with every convenience.—Hot 
and cold salt and fresh water tathing. 














Sanitary arrangements and plumbing 


COLLARS eo — — supervised by U. S. Engineers. 
ano CUFFS} | < 


Troy, N.Y. 

















AY 


. d. 2) 
Large Sun Parlor on every floor ”| oe ee a“ Muste every — by a} 
and Ginter Palm Garden hyd in America. Ls Military Ba 2 


The climate of Old Point Comfort is unequalled anvwhere in the world, its close proximity to the Gulf Strean 


ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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P. Silk,  50c making the winter weather always delightful. The HAMPTON ROADS GOL F CLUB LINKS are within a short dis 
a 9 Ce 25c. - = r tance of the hotel, All guests ee have prvangs of using them. and are easily reached by electric cars. 
oy Mail ome | <a / EARL &WILSON’S Summer rates, $3.00 per day and upwards. inter rates, $4.00 per day and upwards. 
GEORGE FROST CO. ( LINEN ALAN F. CATIPBELL, [lanager, a v 
BOSTON, MASS. COLLARS &CUFFS OLD POINT COMFORT, 
— 4 = Bn FHANMAHLNNNOH r OOHNONHHOOONHNOHOOOOCOONANAAANAAANAO” 











"tender of the Rails-The New York Central.”—Uzica Heraco. 





